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vania and Ohio gives an impression of the task to which the author has 
applied himself. Painstakingly he has brought together every men- 
tion in print or manuscript of these paths; the Frankstown path, the 
Juniata, the Raystown, and the Main Path to the Alleghenies are located 
to the eastward, and the Conchake, the Pickawillany, and the Great 
Warrior's trails to the westward of the mountains. The location of 
these paths is in dispute in many places, but the author weighs all evi- 
dence and rarely fails to express a decided and deciding opinion. His 
authorities are chiefly the embryonic gazetteers or descriptions of trad- 
ing routes prepared by Indian factors for their agents. 

By confining his investigations and quotations to one region, the 
author has produced a limited story of a lost occupation and a passed 
environment, but it is typical of conditions existing in other parts of 
the colonies at the same time. For materials, he has depended upon 
colonial court records, upon reports of governors, and upon diaries and 
" journals ". Many of these are familiar to students, particularly the 
writings of Hutchins, Pownall, Croghan, Trent, and Richard Smith. A 
few extracts are from manuscripts, mostly in the collections of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. A large number of maps are repro- 
duced from the writings quoted. Foot-note references are abundant. 
There are numerous illustrations, mostly from photographs of present 
appearances of sites of forts and Indian villages. There are also pho- 
tographs of Indian " picture writing " on rocks, but without any attempt 
at explanation or deciphering. 

The volumes are a blend of the typical local historian and the modern 
investigator. There is a vast assemblage of material, not very skilfully 
put together, and without original matter of deduction or comment. No 
doubt the determination was wise when the author decided to bring to- 
gether his material and let the extracts tell the story. The volumes will 
be of service to the intensive student of American history in the wealth 
of suggestive material they contain; they will also be found readable by 
the general public as giving the story of the pioneers of modern trading 
industries. 

The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787. Edited by Max 
Farrand, Professor of History in Yale University. In three 
volumes. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1911. Pp. 
xxvi, 606; 667; 685.) 

The purpose of the editor of these volumes has been to bring together 
all the records of the Convention. In this case " records " is necessarily 
a very inclusive term, for from the official minutes of the Convention we 
obtain little actual information of importance. If we would know what 
was done during those four months of discussion, we must depend on 
notes taken by members of the Convention or on statements made by 
them either at the time or in later days. The editor has sought, there- 
fore, every scrap of information that might properly be considered source- 
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material. Letters written or speeches made long years after the Conven- 
tion had adjourned may not be taken over-seriously by the critical stu- 
dent of history ; but when such statements come from participants in the 
Convention's work, they must be classed as sources and be given such 
weight as the individual investigator feels justified in ascribing to them. 
The editor has included contemporaneous letters that throw even the 
least possible light on the meeting and the activity of the delegates. He 
has included, for example, a letter from Franklin to Thomas Jordan, 
dated May 18, 1787, acknowledging the receipt of a cask of porter, 
which was " broached " at a dinner given by Franklin to the delegates 
then in Philadelphia and which was unanimously declared to be the best 
the distinguished fathers of our constitutional being had ever tasted. 
The editor has not tried to discuss the meaning of the documents but to 
collect them, collate them, and subject them to all the tests of external 
criticism. 

The first two volumes contain the notes or memoranda taken by 
the delegates in Convention and the official journal. These notes 
are arranged in strict chronological order, those of each day being 
placed together; first in each day's procedure comes the journal, then 
come Madison's notes, then those of the other delegates that left notes 
or memoranda for that day. Thus on May 31 appear first the journal, 
then in order the notes of Madison, Yates, King, Pierce, and McHenry. 
In some instances clearness would have been gained by presenting these 
various reports in parallel columns; but it is quite evident that such 
efforts to give a conspectus of the discussion presented insurmountable 
difficulties from the viewpoint of practical book-making. At the end of 
the journal of each day is printed the detail of ayes and noes as they 
appear on the loose sheets left by the secretary of the Convention. The 
student of the Convention thus has before him under each day the vari- 
ous accounts of the proceedings for that day and can, with little trouble, 
make such comparisons as he may wish to make. 

The third volume contains a mass of material which the editor has 
classed as " supplementary records ". This material is not easily de- 
scribed; but the principle on which it was selected appears on the whole 
to be sound. Principle would naturally exclude mere comments by later 
writers or interpretations by those who had not taken part in the Con- 
vention's work; likewise we should expect to find, and we do find, 
statements by participants; letters written by delegates while in attend- 
ance even though they contain little or no information concerning the 
work actually done; statements made in ratifying conventions, for 
example remarks made by Wilson, Hamilton, Yates, and Madison; 
assertions that were made by members in the essays and pamphlets 
written when the Constitution was before the people for ratification, 
provided such statements tended to show what occurred in the Con- 
vention. This supplementary material includes Luther Martin's Genuine 
Information and even some extracts from the Federalist, as well as 
letters written at a later time by members of the Convention — in short a 
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mass of source-material much of which is more interesting than valu- 
able as evidence of what was said and done. 

Possibly in the arrangement of the materials contained in volume 
III., some better plan might have been devised than that of rigid 
adherence to chronological order. Of course there is decided difference 
in value between statements made before 1789, let us say, and those made 
in 1830. Comments made by the framers while the Constitution was 
under discussion and before final ratification by the people might, one 
would think, have been brought together instead of being scattered in 
obedience to the dictates of chronological order. This criticism, if it 
has any value, is on the whole trivial, however, and the reviewer ac- 
knowledges the difficulty of discovering a better system of arrangement 
than the one followed. 

There is good reason for thinking that the text is accurately copied 
from the originals, and certainly every reasonable effort to secure accu- 
racy seems to have been made. The preparation of the Madison notes 
evidently presented most perplexing difficulties. In the third volume of 
the Documentary History, they are so printed as to show all erasures 
and interlineations; every alteration in the text is indicated. The re- 
production of all these alterations here was evidently unnecessary ; we 
are glad to have in the Documentary History a reprint which attempts 
to show the exact form of the Madison manuscript as far as that can be 
shown by mere typographical devices; but adherence to the exact form of 
the original would for such volumes as these be little less than pedantry. 
For example, there can be no use in knowing that Madison wrote, 
in Mason's speech of June 20, " are ", and then struck out the word and 
wrote it in again, or that in another sentence he struck out " that " and 
inserted " the ". Just how many of these alterations should appear in 
this reprint is evidently a question of judgment, supported by an appre- 
ciation of what is or may be significant; and for just such decisions, a 
thorough knowledge of the Convention's work is necessary. The editor 
appears to have indicated alterations made by the writer in the text when 
such alterations are important or might be considered so. In the opin- 
ion of the reviewer he has acted wisely and apparently has not erred 
on the side of omission. 

The careful reproduction of Madison's text is the more important 
because, as Mr. Farrand shows, it cannot in all respects be considered 
an independent source. Madison went over his manuscript carefully 
after the publication of the journal in 1819 and corrected, or more prop- 
erly changed, his own text in a good many instances to make it agree 
with the printed journal and with Yates's minutes, and at times added to 
his notes information obtained from the same sources. The editor 
points out a number, perhaps all of these changes and additions — in itself 
a laborious task — and it is interesting to notice that in some instances 
Madison's original notes were correct and that he erred when he changed 
them.. 
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The various plans presented to the Convention receive attention 
though by no means exhaustive and critical discussion. The editor be- 
lieves that the Madison copy of the Virginia plan is the correct one and 
not corrupted by the insertion of provisions adopted in Convention after 
the plan was presented. There is room for difference of opinion on 
this matter. The fact that the clause adopted on June 4 is in an essen- 
tial particular different from the words on the same subject appearing in 
Madison's draft of the plan is strong evidence that Madison did not in- 
troduce these words from the resolution of June 4; but on the other 
hand it should be noticed that the Convention, if the journal is correct, 
adopted the first clause of the ninth resolution and then moved to " add " 
the words in question. Now we might translate " add " as " accept " ; 
but that translation would not do away with the difficulty arising from 
the fact that the Convention had already adopted the first " clause ", which, 
under any reasonable or at least usual definition of the word " clause ", 
would have included, if they were in the original plan, the substance of 
these very provisions proposed to be " added ". Neither argument is en- 
tirely satisfactory, and the editor is certainly entitled to his judgment 
concerning the correctness of the Madison copy. 

The Paterson plan, as it appears in Madison's notes, is also accepted 
as the one which was actually presented to the Convention. In the 
reviewer's judgment this conclusion is correct. King's copy is in itself 
very strong evidence in that direction. The Pinckney plan receives con- 
siderable attention. The plan which was sent by Pinckney to Adams 
and which appeared in the official journal (1819) is not of course given 
here as if it were a part of the original journal or of Madison's notes. 
It is printed as an appendix in the third volume, and with it is printed a 
reconstructed plan, an effort to show from various sources of information 
what in all likelihood the original propositions were. The outline of the 
plan which is in Wilson's handwriting and probably made for the use of 
the committee of detail is printed with other papers throwing light on 
the work of that committee. 

One unacquainted with the character of the sources of the Convention 
can have little appreciation of the amount of painstaking work and the 
amount of sound judgment required for the collecting and editing of this 
material. Even the collection was no slight task, though the Review by 
publishing many documents, some of them discovered by the editors, has 
lightened the work. Annotation and comparison of materials is done 
laboriously. The introductory essay, which is nearly the same as the 
article by Mr. Farrand in volume XIII. of the Review, is invaluable, but 
might perhaps for this purpose have been more elaborate and detailed. 
Unless some inconsiderate person unearths some new scrap of authentic 
material, these volumes will remain the complete and be the definitive 
edition of the Convention's records. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin. 



